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A  Study  in  the  Domestic  Arts 
of  the  XVII  Century.  £)£)£) 

MONG  the  manifold  acti- 
/  \  vities  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
l  Prince  of  Diarists,  his 
keen  interest  in  building 
and  decoration  has  been  somewhat 
overlooked.  It  is  worth  while  for 
many  reasons  to  enquire  what  he 
thought  about  it  all.  His  seventy 
years  of  life  linked  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  Queen  Anne,  and 
thus  covered  the  most  notable 
period  in  the  development  of  the 
modern  house — from  late  Jacobean 
to  the  full  Renaissance.  What 
gives  us  more  pleasure  to-day  than 
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the  ripe  dignity  of  Charles  the 
Second  houses,  the  furniture  of 
William  and  Mary,  or  the  quiet 
richness  of  the  decorations  of  Queen 
Anne  ? 

&  Pepys  not  only  lived  during  the 
most  fruitful  period  in  the  growth 
of  the  English  house,  but  took  a 
keen  and  intelligent  delight  in  his 
own  home.  The  diary  gives  an 
illuminating  picture  of  building  and 
decorating  in  those  days,  and  helps 
us  to  focus  our  own  enthusiasms. 
Our  first  glimpse  of  Pepys  busy 
with  the  beautifying  of  his  home 
shows  him  altering  his  cellar.  A 
little  later  the  joiners  were  putting 
up  a  chimney  piece  in  the  dining 
room,  “which  pleases  me  well, 
only  the  frame  for  a  picture  they 
have  made  so  massy  and  heavy 
that  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do  with 
it.”  At  this  early  stage  he  lacked 
that  confidence  in  his  decorative 


judgment  which  enabled  him  later 
to  form  decided  views.  When  his 
new  coal  cellar  was  finished,  he  was 
so  enchanted  with  the  results  that 
he  wrote,  “I  pray  God  keep  me 
from  setting  my  mind  too  much 
upon  it.”  (In  later  life  he  was  to 
succumb  to  temptations  more  obvi¬ 
ously  attractive.)  The  same  day 
Mrs.  Pepys  was  kept  waiting  for 
dinner  till  three  o’clock.  So  keen 
was  he  that  he  could  not  drag 
himself  away  from  watching  the 
men  at  work,  and  he  feared  lest 
things  should  not  be  to  his  mind. 
That  was  in  the  days  before  the 
work  of  building  had  been  so 
admirably  organised  as  we  see  it 
now. 

a)  Three  days  later  he  ran  home  to 
music,  but  his  mind  was  full  of  the 
alterations  in  his  garden, — coal-hole, 
lute  and  herbaceous  borders  all  at 
once,  truly  a  glut  of  pleasures, — and 


within  the  week  we  hear  that  the 
painters  were  gilding  his  chimney- 
piece.  All  this  was  enough  to 
whet  the  appetite,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  began  to  think  of 
adding  a  storey  to  his  house.  When 
his  chief  at  the  Navy  Offices,  the 
Duke  of  York,  agreed,  he  “went 
home  merry.”  For  a  month  or 
more  Samuel  lived  in  clouds  of 
dust,  and  we  find  him  up  early, 
“  a-top  of  my  house  seeing  the 
design  of  my  work,  and  I  like  it 
very  well,  and  it  comes  into  my 
head  to  have  my  dining  room 
wainscoated,  which  will  be  very 
pretty.”  Observe  the  pleasure 
which  the  improvement  of  the 
home  gave  him. 

^7  And  so  from  day  to  day  the 
entries  in  his  diary  range  between 
pettishness  at  the  disorder,  and 
pleasure  at  the  prettiness  of  things. 
Structural  alterations  delighted  him 
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no  less  than  decorations.  All  one 
day  he  slaved  with  his  men  pulling 
down  a  partition  so  as  to  throw  the 
boy’s  room  into  the  entrance  hall, 
to  “make  my  coming  in  more 
pleasant.”  This  removed  almost 
the  only  remaining  fault  in  the 
house,  which  pleased  him  better 
and  better.  The  last  task  was  to 
get  a  new  fashioned  knocker  and  the 
entrance  door  and  its  arch  painted, 
and  everything  was  clean  from  top 
to  bottom.  There  was  joy  in  the 
household  on  the  Sunday  when 
Pepys  and  his  wife  dined  in  the 
new  room  for  the  first  time.  Not 
long  after,  Sympson,  the  joiner, 
made  a  new  chimney  piece  for  his 
wife’s  boudoir,  which  also  pleased 
Pepys.  It  is  easy  enough  to  picture 
this  thing,  with  its  good  strong 
mouldings  in  the  Wren  manner,  and 
doubtless  some  acanthus  carving 
like  that  which  adorns  the  famous 


bookcases  at  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  also  made  by  Sympson. 
This  man  must  have  been  a  treasure, 
and  we  find  him  doing  several 
things  to  make  Pepys’  study  hand¬ 
some.  Another  day  he  went  with 
the  Diarist  to  Sir  William  Coventry’s 
to  see  some  chimney  pieces,  “in 
order  to  the  making  me  one,”  and 
very  soon  a  new  one  was  put  up  in 
the  great  chamber.  Pepys  found 
it  very  fine,  and  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  he  does  not  whine  about 
the  price.  “  It  will  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  but  it  is  not  flung 
away.”  He  showed  a  very  proper 
spirit. 

0  Pepys’  taste  in  building  made  his 
advice  valuable  to  his  friends.  For 
example,  we  find  him  going  with 
Master  Kennard,  the  King’s  joiner 
at  Whitehall,  to  the  house  of  Sir 
William  Penn  to  discuss  its  alter¬ 
ation,  and  here  and  there  he  sets 


down  a  piece  of  sound  architectural 
criticism.  He  went  to  Hinchin- 
broke,  the  house  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  looked 
all  over  it,  “  and  I  do  confess  I  like 
well  of  the  alterations,  and  do  like 
the  staircase,  but  there  being 
nothing  to  make  the  outside  more 
regular  and  modern,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  it.” 

0  Pepys  had  not  yet,  as  far  as  the 
Diary  tells  us,  made  Christopher 
Wren’s  acquaintance,  and  in  any 
case  Wren  was  still  busy  witn 
science,  and  had  not  turned  his 
attention  to  the  mistress  art  of 
architecture.  Pepys,  however,  was 
clearly  imbued  with  an  affection  for 
the  grave  and  balanced  type  of 
treatment  which  Inigo  Jones  in¬ 
troduced  and  Wren  carried  on, 
and  doubtless  he  grew  in  his 
devotion  to  the  classical  idea  as  his 
friendship  with  Sir  Christopher 
deepened. 
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0  Unhappily,  nothing  remains  to 
throw  light  on  the  actual  work 
done  for  him  save  the  bookcases  at 
Magdalen  College.  If  we  may 
assume  that  his  outlook  on  archi¬ 
tecture  was  like  his  attitude  towards 
books,  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
encouraged  old  work  in  his  own 
house,  merely  because  it  was  old. 
Indeed,  we  see  him  eager  to  get 
new  chimney-pieces  and  the  like. 
Pepys  wanted  always  to  be  in  the 
movement,  and  made  it  his  business 
to  go  to  the  men  who  could  give 
him  good  work. 

0  After  nearly  a  century  of  groping 
amidst  the  banalities  of  the  Victorian 
design,  we  have  returned  for  in¬ 
spiration  in  our  decorative  schemes 
to  the  charming  and  unaffected 
work  of  the  age  of  Wren.  But  the 
world  has  changed  in  its  outlook  on 
the  practical  equipment  of  the 
home.  We  hear  nothing  from 


Pepys  of  bath  rooms  or  sanitary 
devices.  He  is  silent  as  to  hot- 
water  supply.  We  know  from  the 
Diary  how  the  lack  of  right  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting  troubled  his  eyes  so 
greatly  that  he  had  to  lay  down  his 
pen  in  1669,  to  our  infinite  loss. 
What  would  we  not  give  for  the 
Diary  continued  until  1703,  as  it 
might  have  been  but  for  the  bad 
light  by  which  he  worked  ? 

0  The  problem  of  beautifying  the 
home  is  a  more  complicated  business 
to-day  than  two  centuries  ago.  A 
Master  Kennard  will  not  serve  our 
need.  We  have  to  seek  an  organ¬ 
isation  rather  than  an  individual, 
a  band  of  craftsmen  all  able  in  their 
diverse  trades,  and  all  working  to¬ 
gether  under  one  direction  for  the 
creation  of  a  harmonious  effect, 
without  sacrifice  of  practical 
efficiency. 

0  Such  an  organisation  isTredegars, 


who  are  to  be  found  at  53,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  a  few  yards 
from  that  office  in  Whitehall  where 
Pepys  went  when  he  was  advising 
Penn.  Tredegars  are  a  branch  of 
Perry  &  Go.  of  Bow,  a  famous 
firm  of  Contractors,  who  have 
made  great  railways  and  built 
huge  hotels.  Tredegars  are  specially 
organised  to  do  the  little  things  that 
go  to  make  a  home  beautiful. 
They  build  new  houses,  they  alter 
and  decorate  old  ones.  They  panel 
a  hall  or  equip  a  library.  For  a 
trifling  yearly  fee  they  survey  the 
sanitary  system  of  a  house  and  ward 
off  unknown  perils.  They  instal 
every  kind  of  artificial  lighting, 
whether  it  be  electric,  acetylene,  or 
air-gas.  They  bring  to  all  these 
essential  things  the  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  great  firm  which  has 
one  of  the  largest  mason’s  yards  and 
joiner’s  shops  to  be  found  in  Britain, 
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and  they  do  it  all  with  a  faithful 
regard  for  the  old  traditions  of  fine 
English  workmanship. 

0  The  foregoing  pages  show  by  the 
skilful  art  of  Mr.  Townsend  the 
spirit  of  the  old  work  which  Pepys 
loved,  which  wins  our  admiration  to¬ 
day.  We  hear  too  much  of  “styles,” 
but  Pepys  and  his  contemporaries 
knew  no  such  limitations.  Without 
knowing  and  without  seeking  it, 
they  achieved  something  greater 
and  better,  they  had  “style.”  It  is 
the  quality  which  illuminates  work 
undertaken  in  the  right  spirit,  work 
right  and  reasonable  for  the  days 
which  see  it  done. 

0  All  that  Tredegars  are  concerned 
to  ask  of  those  to  whom  this  little 
book  comes  is  the  chance  to  prove 
by  their  estimates  how  work  which 
is  also  good  can  be  done  with  the 
old  faithfulness  and  economy. 
These  qualities  are  their  aim 


whether  they  are  building  a  house, 
or  only  papering  a  dining  room. 
They  show  by  their  work  that  it  is 
these  qualities  which  have  given  to 
English  building  and  decorating  its 
pre-eminence  since  the  days  when 
Pepys  contrived  his  charming  work 
for  himself,  for  Penn,  and  for  my 
Lord  Sandwich. 
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